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from Gambardella's portrait. He also exhibited specimens of 
Breckenridge bituminous coal from Kentucky, from which 
paraffine is now manufactured, specimens of which were 
shown, together with candles made from this substance. 

Professor Horsford spoke of certain curious knolls which are 
found in Western New York after the forests are cut down, 
and are always indicative of the presence of gypsum. The 
heat of the sun acting on the soil after the removal of the 
forests, the gypsum in solution rises by capillary action to 
sustain the evaporation, and takes on crystalline form as soon 
as it reaches a point where the water, reduced by evaporation, 
becomes insufficient to hold it in solution. These crystals, 
pushing up from below, raise the ground into the form of a 
knoll, sometimes six or eight feet in diameter, and from one 
to two feet high. The bed of gypsum is usually found within 
a few feet of the surface of the ground. 



Four hundred and forty-sixth meeting. 

January 12, 1858. — Monthly Meeting. 

The Academy met at the house of the Hon. Thomas G. 
Cary. 

The President in the chair. 

Professor Lovering made a communication in regard to 
the Australian instrument, called the boomerang, under the 
following heads : — 1. Its History and Antiquity. 2. Its 
Shape. 3. Its Use. 4. Its Mechanical Theory. 5. Its Ex- 
perimental Illustration. He gave upon the blackboard a 
simple mathematical analysis, to show why it deviated from 
the vertical plane, why it retrograded, and at what angle of 
elevation these effects were at a maximum. 

Professor W. B. Rogers made some remarks upon the 
variations of its movements, in actual practice, from the 
results of abstract calculation, and the cause of these vari- 
ations. 
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Mr. Cary exhibited to the Academy a large photograph 
which he had lately brought from Milan, taken recently from 
the celebrated painting of the Last Supper, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, in the Refectory of the Dominican Convent in that city. 
He exhibited at the same time the well-known engraving of 
the same picture by Raphael Morghen, to show, by compari- 
son of the two, that the engraving is not a close copy of the 
original, there being marked differences in the features of 
several of the figures ; and, while the attitudes are similar, the 
expression in several of them, particularly in the principal 
figure, is so unlike, as to account for the impression generally 
received, by those who see the original, of its great superiority 
to the engraving in dignity and power. It has been said that 
the drawing was not good from which the engraving was 
made, and that, in some instances, heads copied from detached 
sketches left by Leonardo da Vinci were substituted in it for 
those which he finally adopted as best suited to express his 
own conception. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
engraving of Morghen has roused a general interest in the 
subject, that tends strongly to preserve what remains of this 
extraordinary picture, after its injuries by flood and war, as 
well as by decay from the lapse of time. 

He likewise exhibited to the Academy a picture of great age 
and beauty, now in his possession, which has been supposed 
to be by Leonardo da Vinci, and gave an account of some pe- 
culiar circumstances under which it was brought to the United 
States. Early in this century, when the armies of Napoleon 
were in Spain, on the approach of a large body of troops, some 
pictures were hastily removed from a church for safety ; and 
it was afterwards found that, in the confusion, one of them, 
a painting of great value, had been carried to the coast. A 
courier was despatched with authority to recover it, but found, 
on his arrival at the seaport, that it had been offered there for 
sale, and purchased by an American captain, who had sailed 
for the United States. A letter was then addressed by a 
commercial house to Mr. Nelson, a prominent merchant at 
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that time in New York, stating these facts, with the name of 
the ship and captain, and desiring him to repurchase the pic- 
ture and send it back to Spain, whatever might be the cost. 
On inquiry, he found that the captain had arrived and sailed 
again on a long voyage. Mr. Nelson waited his return, and 
having ascertained that he had the picture, before attempting 
any negotiation for it wrote back to Spain to inquire whether 
he still had unlimited authority to purchase it. Receiving 
no answer, he supposed that the parties interested in the sub- 
ject were dead or driven away, as everything was then in 
confusion. 

Many years afterward he mentioned this picture, as one 
that was likely to be of great value, to a gentleman in New 
York, who had a great love for paintings. Mr. Cary, then 
residing in New York, was applied to for information of the 
captain, who belonged to Boston, and who said, when asked, 
that he still had the picture, that it had been a great favorite 
with his wife, and that during her life he never would have 
parted with it; but that since her decease he was without a 
home, and had no objection that the picture should go where 
it would be more seen and admired. It was accordingly 
purchased. 

It was found to be on a thick panel of hard and very old 
wood. The subject was the Madonna and Child, but the 
figure of the latter, with little of the sacred gravity that is 
given in the Madonna della Seggiola of Raphael, and by 
other masters, was rather that of a playful, curly-headed boy, 
which at first caused some persons to suppose that it might 
be intended for Hagar and Ishmael. It presented in another 
respect a peculiar appearance. One part of the painting 
seemed to be the work of a great master, while another part 
was of a very inferior order. A German artist, then living in 
New York, who had extensive knowledge of pictures and 
considerable skill in repairing them, was called to examine it. 
After close attention, he asked for a needle, and showed that 
the part which was admired was impenetrably hard, and ob- 
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viously the original work of the artist, while the paint on the 
other part was soft, and no doubt had been put on by some 
one who had undertaken to make repairs. The artist said 
that all this, with a thick coat of varnish, should be removed, 
and that it could only be done safely by rubbing it with his 
own hand. When this was done, the picture had a mottled 
appearance, as if worms had attacked the wood and pene- 
trated through the paint in spots. The painting was after- 
wards sent to London, and completely restored by a person 
of great skill, who was at that time intrusted with the most 
valuable pictures that needed such repairs in England. 
"When he had received and examined it, he inquired by whom 
it was supposed in America to have been painted ; and was 
told that it was thought to be by Leonardo da Vinci ; to 
which he replied, " That may very well be." 

Mr. Cary remarked further, that when in Europe recently, 
retaining a vivid recollection of this picture, although he had 
not seen it for some years, (having only received it here within 
a few days as the bequest of a near relative, who had pur- 
chased it from the captain,) he had sought an opportunity to 
see, if possible, among the few undoubted paintings of this 
great master that remain, some one of the same subject, and 
found such a one in the Brera at Milan. It is unfinished, 
but the attention of visitors is directed to it in the catalogue, 
as among the most valuable to be seen there. As Leonardo 
was a man of varied powers, exercising them all, and had 
even, while at Milan, planned and superintended the work on 
a canal for the Duke, it is not surprising that he should have 
left a picture there unfinished. The Madonna in that is dif- 
ferent, but the child is very similar. 

Mr. Cary also drew the attention of the Academy to 
several other pictures, chiefly bequests from the same col- 
lection. 

One of them is a good specimen of the Pre-Raphaelite 
manner, with its hard outline, by Francesco Francia, who is 
said to have been an instructor of Raphael; and although 
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that fact is not well established, the report, if such evidence 
were necessary, would mark him as one of the masters of his 
time. Mr. Cary was told recently in Rome, where this pic- 
ture was obtained, that it is well remembered there as " The 
Eternity " ; a female figure on a mound, holding a circle in 
one hand, and pointing upward with the other. 

Another painting exhibited by Mr. Cary is supposed to be 
a portrait of Titian, painted by himself in extreme old age. 
It was taken by a corsair in the Mediterranean from a Span- 
ish vessel, and carried into Tunis, when the American consul 
there was the late M. M. Noah, who became possessed of it, 
and brought it to New York about forty years ago. It is 
said that Titian was in Spain late in life, and that he painted 
to the last. 

A third is a large picture of Dogs watching Game, sup- 
posed to be by Sneyders and Rubens. It is well known that 
they frequently united their powers, the latter painting the 
landscapes. Mr. Cary remarked, that a few months since, in 
the great exhibition at Manchester, containing many of the 
choice pictures of England, he had seen one, unquestionably 
by Sneyders and Rubens, which confirmed the belief that the 
landscape in this is by Rubens. Although Sneyders usually 
preferred the violent action of a hunt, he sometimes painted 
quiet scenes like this. The picture once belonged to an old 
family in one of our Southern States, and was probably 
brought to this country far back in the last century. 

Another is an old and interesting picture, bearing some 
resemblance to the manner of Murillo, brought a long time 
ago from Smyrna, where it was left with some others by a 
Spanish artist, who died there. The subject is " The Educa- 
tion of the Virgin Mary," from the traditions of the Romish 
Church. 

There were also a Magdalen by Guido, with strong marks 
of his style ; and a Watteau, " The Country Party," obtained 
in Paris from the collection of the Due de Choiseul, after the 
French Revolution. 
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Professor J. Wyman said that he had recently had an 
opportunity of examining a human foetus of the very early 
period of from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth day from 
conception. There were many points in its structure at that 
time which corresponded to the permanent condition in some 
of the lower animals. Some of these he proceeded to point 
out, illustrating his remarks on the blackboard. The eyes 
were found at this stage of development very far apart, in a 
position on each side of the head, similar to that which is per- 
manent in fishes and some of the lower mammals, and very 
small. The mouth and nostrils formed but one cavity, which 
would be divided off subsequently by the growth from above 
and on the sides. It was evident that the deformity known 
as " hare-lip " is only an arrest of development at this stage. 
The lateral position of the nostrils is like that which is seen in 
some of the adult monkeys of the New World. The bran- 
chial fissures, resembling the gill-openings in fishes, are also 
visible at this early period, and one of them is known occasion- 
ally to remain at maturity. The extremities were merely in a 
rudimentary state, corresponding to what is sometimes seen 
in a certain class of monstrosities after birth. A rudimentary 
tail also existed, turning upwards towards the abdomen, and 
extending considerably beyond the rudimentary legs, subse- 
quently to be surrounded and concealed by the downward 
growth of these extremities and the pelvis. Professor Wyman 
also stated a fact, which he thought had not been heretofore 
noticed, that the yolk-sac grows and forms new granules some 
time after the development of the foetus has commenced. 

Professor Agassiz referred to a subject which had puzzled 
both botanists and zoologists, — the question of individuality. 
What constitutes an individual ? He spoke of the various 
opinions of botanists on the subject, showing how difficult 
it had been to distinguish between individuals and organs. 
Professor Braun considers independent axes in plants as con- 
stituting independent individuals. The same question has 
divided zoologists. Corals have by some been regarded as 
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communities. Jelly-fishes have also been considered as com- 
pound beings. The question could only be determined, he 
thought, from a morphological point of view. A gamopeta- 
lous flower, in which all the petals are united, if we consider 
it with reference to this fact, has a striking resemblance to 
the medusa bell, the pistil in the flower being represented by 
the proboscis in the medusa. Professor Agassiz gave an 
account of the origin of Eudoxia and Aglaisma from the 
Diphyes, and pointed out the resemblance of the phenomena 
to those occurring in the vegetable world. There are thus, he 
said, dioecious communities, and there are also monoecious 
communities, among animals, as well as plants ; and he gave 
instances in illustration. The combinations of the sexes in 
their arrangement and order of succession along the parent 
stem were seen to resemble exactly those occurring among 
plants, while in some instances the order was the reverse of 
that in the vegetable world, seeming to complete the series, 
as it were. The conclusion, therefore, to which Professor 
Agassiz had been led, by these curious zoophyte forms of ani- 
mal life, was, that, as the animal buds are certainly individ- 
ual existences, their representatives in the vegetable world, 
viz. the analogous buds or axes, should likewise be regarded 
as individuals. 

Dr. T. M. Brewer exhibited some plates of birds' eggs, 
remarkable for their perfect representation of the originals, 
which had been obtained by an application of the photo- 
graphic process. The eggs were first photographed on a very 
small scale, to do away as much as possible with the aberra- 
tion of sphericity, and from these photographs a second set 
was obtained, of the full size of the egg, which were trans- 
ferred to stone and printed in colors. The result was a most 
perfect exhibition of the spots and markings of these objects, 
hitherto so difficult to delineate. 



